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EDITORIAL 


With this issue THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
SocloLocy closes its second year of existence. The publi- 
cation of THE JOURNAL was begun at the earnest request 
of a great number of sociologists and teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools who felt that no journal in the 


field of education adequately represented the sociological 
interpretation of education. The response of the teaching 
profession to THE JOURNAL has confirmed this judgment 
of those interested in it, and it seems now well on its way 
towards meeting the need for which it was established. 
The editors are under the deepest obligation to the con- 
tributors and readers for whatever success THE JOURNAL 
has had. Contributors have generously given material and 
a large clientéle of readers have fully appreciated the con- 
tributions of the writers. With the continued support of 
both readers and contributors THE JOURNAL may hope 
to make a distinct contribution to our educational develop- 
ment. 


* * * 


In this issue we publish the first article from our Euro- 
pean contributor, Dr. L. H. Ad. Geck, dealing with the 
development of educational sociology in Germany. This 
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represents the beginning of what we hope will become a 
department presenting contributions from foreign coun- 
tries. These contributions will give to American readers 
not only the status of sociology as applied to education in 
other countries, but will also serve to check our own em- 
phasis by developments elsewhere. We welcome these 
contributions and congratulate Dr. Geck on the clear pre- 
sentation which he has made. We are indebted to Dr. 
Meyer for the translation of the German article. 


oe 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SocioLocy is fortunate 
in being able to add to the list of contributing editors, Dr. 
John J. Loftus, principal of Public School 80, Brooklyn. 
Dr. Loftus has received his degree from New York Uni- 
versity, working in the department of educational sociology. 
He was an outstanding student and received a special 
award from Phi Delta Kappa for the best thesis presented 
for the year. He has contributed widely to educational 
magazines, including THE JOURNAL, is president of the 
Alumni Association of the School of Education of New 
York University, president of the Principals’ Association 
in New York City, and is regarded as one of the educational 
leaders in the East. 























A SOCIOLOGICAL CASE STUDY OF A 
FOSTER CHILD* 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 


The task of placing foster children of late preschool age 
and of school age is made difficult by the fact that there 
is a much smaller demand for them than for the “‘tiny tots” 
under three years. Preference is given the younger chil- 
dren not only because they are generally more appealing, 
but also because people recognize that, to a large extent, 
the “tiny tots” are unformed, and can be incorporated the 
more easily in the family bosom. 


Children of four years of age and above show detectable 
and sometimes ineradicable signs of their “bringing up” 
(or lack of it) as well as relatively persistent traits of 
personality. And it is just because families are unwilling 
to run the risk of tiring of a child or of getting a ‘‘bad one”’ 
from among the older foster children, that the system of 
trial placements has grown up. According to this system, the 
child is consigned to a family for trial prior to adoption, 
with the privilege to return the child. Many of these trial 
placements, it is true, lead to adoptions. But many lead to 
the end of the road—that is, the return of the child to the 
home-placement agency for “reasons.” And the reasons 
are all too often that the child has shown certain traits 
which the family will not tolerate. It may be that the 
child possessed the objectionable traits before he was 
placed, that he developed them in the social situation of 
the family home, or both. Again, while the child may not 
be “all the parents could ask for,” the particular home 
through no fault of the family may not be suitable for the 
child (i.e., all the child could ask for if he was in the posi- 
tion to ask). 


Mr. Herbert H. Todd, Miss Emma Elizabeth Greene, Miss Cora Thomas, Miss Adelaide 
Douglas, Mr. Olin West, Miss Sarah E. Holmes, students in the department of sociology, 
Vanderbilt University, assisted in making observations on the child at play. 
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At any rate, foster children are, for the most part, just 
placed. In only a very few instances is anything known 
about their personalities and needs, so that social workers 
can tell whether such and such a child would fit into such 
and such a home, and can explain the child’s needs and qual- 
ities to the prospective parents. 


METHODS USED IN PRESENT STUDY 


It is true but no less surprising that the “‘lion’s share’”’ of 
scientific study of “problem” children has been spent on 
juvenile delinquents. Consequently, it occurred to me that 
there ought to be some method or combination of methods 
which could be applied to the scientific study of foster chil- 
dren—a study which would give as much insight into the 
foster child’s life for purposes of placement as clinical 
procedure gives into the personality of a delinquent for 
purposes of guidance. But obviously all the techniques 
employed in child-guidance clinics have not the same value 
for the study of foster children waiting placement in a 
receiving home as they have for juvenile offenders. 

In the first place, much less reliance can be placed on the 
investigation of the social background of the foster child 
“in waiting’ to give insight into his life and personality. 
What data are procurable on the child’s social history are 
generally very slim. Mothers, fathers, relatives, and 
others who have known the child intimately are usually 
not around to supply the desired information. 

In the second place, the technique of interview does not 
seem so well fitted for penetrating the life of a child four 
to eight years of age. The interview, it seems, yields better 
results with older, adolescent children—children who can 
talk about themselves when rapport is established. 


PLAYROOM OBSERVATIONS AS THE CORE OF THE CASE 


As a substitute for the limited insight gained through 
social investigations and interviews, observations on chil- 
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dren in the playroom situation, supplemented, of course, 
by physical and psychological examinations, can be used to 
carry the burden of procuring an adequate picture of the 
child’s personality. 

The case study presented below is therefore built around 
the objective (although qualitative) observations of the 
child in the free-play situation. It is one of a series of 
similar case studies which the author is making of foster 
children in waiting at the Tennessee Children’s Home So- 
ciety, Nashville, Tennessee. As presented in published 
form the case study given below consists of an introduc- 
tory statement, a summary of the agency’s record, the re- 
ports of the physical and psychological examinations, the 
playroom observations, an interview with the supervisor 
of the children in the agency’s receiving home (she is con- 
stantly with them), an interview (such as it is) with the 
child, an interview with the child’s public-school teacher, 
and a concluding sociological analysis of the whole case. 

In the actual collection of the data, the play observa- 
tions were made first, without any knowledge of the child, 
except his first name (not even his age was known). After 
these observations were completed, he was tested psycho- 
logically; given a complete medical examination; his agency 
record was looked up; the supervisor was interviewed; the 
school teacher interviewed; and lastly, the child interviewed. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT OF CASE? 

Bill, seven years of age, is an orphan from the mountains 
of Tennessee. His father, who was a miner, is dead. 
After the death of his mother, he and his two sisters were 
taken by neighbors to a county poorhouse. And it was 
from the poorhouse that the children were handed over 
to the Tennessee Children’s Home Society. The younger 
sister was adopted over a year ago. The older sister was 
sent to a free home about three months ago. Both are 


2 Changes in names and places have been made throughout the case. 
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“doing nicely.” But Bill is still ‘in waiting” at the receiy- 
ing home of the Society. And he has been in waiting for a 
year and a half. 

Bill is a good specimen physically, except for certain 
minor conditions which need correction (chronic tonsilitis, 
adenoids, and conjunctivitis). He tests normal psycho- 
logically, although he has been “‘left”’ twice in 1 C Grade 
in the public school in spite of regular attendance. His 
principal handicap is an impediment in speech (just how 
extensive a handicap will have to be judged in the analysis 
at the end of the case). He is well adjusted in the receiv- 
ing home. If he finally gets placed in a family home, he 
will need intelligent handling and guidance. However, it 
seems that most of his personality traits should make for 
a successful adjustment in a family which would be attuned 
to his needs. 


THE COMPLETE CASE RECORD 


Background data: A Summary of the Tennessee Children’s Home 

Society record.® 

White, male, American. 

Date received by Tennessee Children’s Home Society—8/12/27. 

Date of birth—5/2/22. 

Place of birth—X County, Tennessee (exact place not known). 

Parents: Father and mother dead. No data on them available. Mother 
died of pneumonia. Children left destitute and homeless. They 
were brought to the X County poorhouse by a neighbor who lived 
near them at Y. Y., Tenn. Father was a miner. Children taken by 
Tennessee Children’s Home Society from poorhouse. 

Other Children: Adelaide—sister, condition good when brought to 
Tennessee Children’s Home Society, 4/23/19 (date of birth), free 
home (9/3/28); family reports that Adelaide was all they could 
ask for and they wanted to keep her (11/1/28). 


3 The background data on cases of foster children are very limited. Especially is it diffi- 
cult for field workers to find out what psd desire to know. Either the data are not accessible 
(no one knows very much about the children)—which is usually the case—or the persons 
such as neighbors, relatives, county judges, will not tell all they know (for in rural districts 
people are hard to interview and are on the defensive, partly for the sake of protecting the 
children, partly because of attitudes towards outsiders). All this applies with unusual force 
to field work in the rural and mountain sections of Tennessee as well as other States, and 
quite naturally so. It might be of interest to note that a graduate student in the depart- 
ment of sociology at Vanderbilt University was set on the task of trying to get as complete 
background data as possible on one single case of a foster child in order to see really what 
could be done along this line. Six months of correspondence and visits, following the very 
few clues at the outset, were taken before he was able to exhaust the available sources of 
information. While such prolonged and patient effort can be made in the interest of re- 
search, it is well-nigh impossible for social agencies to consume the time, energy, and money 
involved in this procedure. 
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Mary—sister, 11/15/25 (date of birth), adopted (8/13/27), placed 
next day after arrival in Tennessee Children’s Home Society, favor- 
able report. 


Developmental: early history not known, laryngitis (12/19/27), trench 
mouth (1/18/28), mumps (2/29/28), started school (4/19/28), 
weight 53% lbs. (4/19/28), 54% lIbs., height, 48 in. (1/10/29).+* 
School: 1-C Grade. 


Additional History: taken to free home for summer in country with 
Adelaide, sister (7/14/28), stayed until (9/15/28), returned to 
Tennessee Children’s Home Society to begin school. 


Report of Medical Examination.® 

A. Diagnosis: Tonsilitis, chronic; adenoids; conjunctivitis (follicular) 
2/7/29. 

B. Physical: Weight—55 lbs. 10% overweight. 

Height—47 inches. 

Temperature—98 degrees. 

Tuberculosis test—negative. 

Skin—soft, dry, elastic, hot. 

M. M.—good color. 

Head—normal size and contour. 

Ears—much wax from left. 

Eyes—Normal positions and movement. 

Nose—discharge present. 

Mouth—tongue normal. Teeth dirty, throat markedly enlarged 

and inflamed. 

Neck—no stiffness, no thyroid enlargement. 

Thorax—normal contour, moves equally. 

Lungs—good, equal expansion. P. N. resonant. B. S. vesicula; 
f no rales heard. 
, Heart—normal size and position. Regular. No murmurs heard. 
Abdomen—smooth, no tenderness, no masses, no arcite viscera 

felt. 
Genitalia—normal male well developed. 
Reflexes—deep, equally active. 
; C. Impressions: Adenoids 
Chronic tonsilitis 
Granules on eyelids—conjunctivitis. 

Physiological Examination. 

1. Binet Test: C. A. 6 years, 8 mo. (as of Jan., 1929); M.A. 6-1; 
I.Q. 91, normal. Has impediment in speech. Otherwise seems nor- 
mal. Codperates well. Responds normally. 

2. Mare and Foal Test: 50 sec. 2 errors; percentile rating—(time) 
80, (errors) 75; works with good method. 














« Note a discrepancy with height measurement below. 


5 Medical Examination made by pediatrics clinic of Vanderbilt Medical School, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
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Manikin: 2 reversals; percentile scoring, 10. 

Healy Puzzle A: 15 sec. 16 right; percentile score—(time) 20, 
(moves) 20. 

Declarez Matching Game: No score. Refused to try after 3 min- 
utes. Keeps stopping moves when he doesn’t succeed. Has to be 
told to try again. 

Summary: low normal on Binet. The average percentile for the 
other three tests is 36, which puts him likewise in low normal class.* 


Observations of the Child at Play." 


8 .30-8 .36, Mon., Nov. 5, 1928, inside playroom. 

Sits on top of sand pile (lid cover on top), cuts picture from maga- 
zine, talks to Fowler, listens to Jerry, starts cutting in magazine again, 
pauses to look at what Chick has (a picture), resumes cutting, turns 
pages of magazine, says something about Old King Cole (a picture in 
an advertisement), cuts irregularly around outline of movie actress, 
Jerry gets up next to him, no talk, Jerry whistles to self, Bill com- 
pletes picture, begins turning pages of magazine, puts strip of paper in 
mouth, listens to Jerry, calls Miss Ella, shows her the picture he has 
cut out, Jerry says “I can’t find (something).” Bill says “What?” Bill 
asks Gregory to carry picture to Miss Ella. 

Note: 5 boys on top of covered sand pile. When sand pile is not in 
use, the lid makes it into an activity table. Bill and Jerry play together 
a good deal. Jerry dominant. Bill follows him. 


9.10-9.15, Mon., Nov. 5, 1928. 

Has picture from magazine in hand, drops it, picks up another piece 
of cut magazine paper, turns over pages in magazine, Chick takes maga- 
zine away from him, Bill does not protest, looks at him, then looks away 
(as if nothing happened), then at observer, then looks at Chick again, 
picks up well-cut auto in outline (green closed car), goes to sand pile 
(table), puts picture in waste-paper box, returns to old place on floor, 
Cecil has joined Chick, Bill does not sit down, goes away to other side 
of room, sits by self on wall bench, looking at group playing blocks on 


6 The psychological examination was made by C. W. Telford, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


7 Teams of two were assigned to observe individual children during play. The period 
of observation on each child at any one time was 5 minutes. Both members of a team, 
therefore, took notes on the same child simultaneously. The instructions were to take down 
as much as possible (i. e., all that was seen and heard) and to make recordings in the simplest 
concrete language. Observers were cautioned to be siricily objective and to read nothing tnto 
the behavior of a child, such as “child tires of blocks and looks for something more ex- 
citing.” Observers were also requested to put down situational notes after each five-minute 
observation or to write down any comment which seemed to hold true of the child during 
the particular period of observation. A superficial check on a sample number of observations 
brought in so far (after 3 months’ experience) reveals a fairly low correlation (ranging from 
30 to 50) between the separate items recorded during various five-minute observations taken 
simultaneously by two observers. But it was soon found that any two simultaneously 
recorded observations seem to give, in spite of the differences in the separately recorded 
items, about the same qualitative picture of what the child did. I shall leave the demonstra- 
tion of this fact for a later paper. Every team would observe a child assigned to it, until the 
members agreed that he was not showing anything new—until they got recurrent pictures 
(consistency, in other —. I believe that qualitative recordings of this sort, in spite of 
what can be said about qualitative methods in general, have a workable validity and yield 
revealing and characteristic pictures of children observed as well as data accurate and 
sufficient enough to pick out personality traits w:th some degree of assurance. 
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floor in front of him, turns around, fingers blocks on bench beside him, 
looks at observer, then at Cedric and Charlotte, holds hand in pocket, 
talks to observer, looks at her writing, then at her eyes. 

Note: Bill seems to be inactive, not forceful, not aggressive, not posi- 
tive, no resistance when things taken away from him, moves slowly, 
keeps lips parted when vacantly staring, talks very indistinctly, he lisps 
and can’t pronounce words clearly. Right after observation Bill had 
paper fight with Leland. A smile comes over his face at times, espe- 
cially when he is playing with others. Talks a lot when with others. 
When alone he seems sad and inactive (unstimulated). 


2.48-2.53, Wed., Nov. 7, 1928. 

Bill hurriedly takes off sweater over head, says “Bah” to Rolland, 
Bill leaves him, picks up mechanical airplane, winds it, pushes it on floor, 
goes to window bench where Sydney is playing, watches him play with 
train on round track (Chick, Edward, Fowler, and Sydney in group). 
Bill leaves with Edward, goes back again to Sydney, watches him play 
with train toy, looks away, sits down on window bench where Sydney’s 
toy is, keeps airplane in hand, leaves position, goes to Cedric and Roy, 
still keeps airplane, sits on floor, turns back on boys, watches Cedric 
leave his box of toys, looks at Jerry playing with shutes, pushes airplane 
over floor, chases it, watches Charles shoot gun, picks up train toy 
Sydney left, holds it, winds it, lets it run out, holds toy on knee. 

Note: Bill just came in from school. All children had mechanical 
toys of some sort. The room in a buzz. Bill got very active. Seemed 
to want to start in and make up for lost time. Pulled sweater off like 
a person getting down to a job suddenly. Went from group to group. 
Paused very little. 


8 .44-8:49, Fri., Nov. 9, 1928. 

Goes to Miss Ella, asks to be allowed to play outside, she puts arms 
around him, he has arms around her, she tells him it’s too cold and damp 
outdoors, he leaves, has toy pistol, stands by Sydney, says nothing, puts 
pistol in mouth, holds it down to one side, leaves room for a second, 
comes back, shouts to Christopher, C. says “Bill, Bill,” they both take 
drink from fountain, C. shows Bill his gun, gets Bill to fix it for him, 
Bill helps him, Bill watches C. trying to fix gun, Bill says a word to him 
(indistinct), C. leaves him, Bill goes to side of room, picks up un- 
claimed toy (man in auto), Miss Ella Sydney, Roy, and Edward come 
near to him, no talk, Christopher comes up, others leave, C. brings gun 
for Bill to fix, Bill resumes fixing his auto toy, pounds it with pistol he 
has kept throughout, says nothing to C. 


8 .42-8:47, Mon., Nov. 12, 1928. 

Bill in group of boys watches Jerry turn over scrapbook leaves with 
pictures on them, puts metal piece in mouth, looks at picture book of 
Jerry, plays with metal piece in mouth, says a word to J. (indistinct), 
Christopher sits by Bill on floor, C. says “You all” out loud, Jerry 
leaves, group breaks up, Bill goes to Jerry again, stands in back of him, 
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boys formerly together on floor gather round J. again, B. looks at Jerry, 
who is glancing at funny paper, stands behind J., has hands in pockets, 
throws metal piece away over on top of sand pile, talks to new boy 
(Chumley), shows his stamp marks on arms, turns head around, says to 
Chumley, “You know my name, don’t you?” (got no response), looks 
at Jerry, Christopher comes up to show Jerry his book, Bill looks at C. 
and J. 

Note: Bill is a looker on in this observation. Says very little. 
Watches Jerry mostly. 


8.07-8.12, Wed., Nov. 14, 1928. 


Goes to sandpile table (covered with lid), Jerry comes to his side, 
B. looks around, looks through schoolbook (a reader), turns head 
around, looks at book again, looks at Jerry playing with blocks next to 
him, J. talks to B., B. does not respond, Jerry calls “Bill,” B. turns to 
him, Charlotte and X. (boy) come to sandpile table and a second later 
Christopher comes, Bill allows X. to look at reader, says nothing, looks 
at Miss Ella across table, looks at Jerry, looks away at children in 
another part of room, looks at teacher leaving table. 
8.19-8.25, Fri., Nov. 16, 1928. Outside playground.* 


Bill playing with Christopher on rope swing, using board over seat 
as a seesaw, leave this swing, they go to another swing, use board on 
seat to stand on as a seesaw with seat as balance point, they go to another 
swing, use board as seesaw to sit on, talk and yell, Chick comes up, he 
swings them as they seesaw, Christopher and Bill laugh and holler, they 
stop swinging and seesawing as board slips, Chick fixes seesaw board for 
them, all three talk, Bilf and Christopher get up, readjust seesaw board 
on seat of swing, Sydney comes up, stands a few paces away looking on, 
Chick pushes them again and seesaws them at same time, B. and Chris- 
topher laugh, Chick pushes them again, he repeats, Christopher gets on 
seat of swing as board slips through Bill, they stop, begin over again 
on next adjoining swing, Chick pushes them, Christopher asks Chick to 
push them again, Chick pushes and seesaws them, Sydney moves up and 
sits in next swing looking on, B. and Christopher yell and talk merrily. 

Note: Christopher and Bill started seesawing with the small board 
on edge of the sandpile (a sort of wooden wall 8 inches high around 
pile). This was just prior to observation. One of them, I think Chris- 
topher, got the idea that it would work on the rope swings. At least, 
he carried the board over and made off for the swings and Bill followed. 
They went over and tried it. It was quite a success for them. Seemed 
to be lots of sport. Attracted attention from others. Chick comes up 
and participates. Sydney next comes and stands off without saying any- 
thing. Later Cecil and Myles come up. It may be that the seesaw 
board hit the ground on the edge of the sand pile and wouldn’t work. 
Only 8 inches for the dip. This may have been the origin of the appli- 
cation to the rope swing. However, the swing and the seesawing 


8 When observation ts made of child on outside playground, this ract will be indicated 
as above. Unless otherwise indicated, an observation pertains to the inside playroom. 
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combined two sports and intensified both. The board was always slip- 
ping out of balance as they swung and seesawed. They seemed to hold 
on for dear life and would yell most lustily just before the board fell to 
ground when they got out of balance. 


8.41-8.46, Tues., Dec. 11, 1928. 


At sand table, next to Jerry, has gun in hands, picks it out of sand, 
looks at Christopher across table, Bill fixes gun, looks at Miss Ella, to 
side of room, sticks nozzle of gun under chin, lifts head up, Wallace 
comes to his side, W. explains something to him, B. looks at Lester 
on other side of sand pile, loads gun and shoots it, looks at janitor, 
reloads and shoots, looks outdoors at ladies, talks to Jerry, J. looks 
while Bill holds gun straight out in one hand and shoots, B. looks at 
Lester putting sand in a box, points gun at Lester, shoots gun on top of 
box full of sand, pats sand of this box with butt of gun, reloads gun, 
talks to Miss Ella, turns away, goes to side of Lester, talks to Jerry, 
leaves sandpile, goes near door, Rolland comes to him, they talk, B. 
returns to sandpile. 
2.06-2.11, Fri., Jan. 4, 1929. 

Standing locking at Miss G. (obs. on other team), walks to the 
radiator, leans against it, hands in pocket, looks at bunch of children in 
doorway, looks at Miss G., at Mr. W. (obs. partner), back at Miss 
G., then at me, takes two or three steps, leans up against pipes, watches 
Mr. W., makes a restless movement, stares at Mr. W. intensely, looks 
away, then back at Miss G. and Mr. T. (team of observers), glances 
at Dr. R., back at me, looks at Lydia put box on floor, watches John 
on tricycle, leans against wall with hands behind him, watches Miss Ella, 
looks at supervisor showing book to a boy, glances at Lillian, looks at 
Martha, spreads wet handkerchief on radiator, moves over between 
radiator and window, takes handkerchief from pocket but puts it back. 

Note: Not physically active. Seemed to be taking in everything in 
room, but he gives the impression that nothing he sees has made much 
impression on him. 


2.32-2.37, Fri., Jan. 4, 1929. 

Stands leaning against radiator and stares intensely at Miss G., then 
watches us write, looks at Miss G., then at Dr. R., and back at us, 
looks at Wallace and Roy in fire engine, watches group on bench oppo- 
site, looks at me write, looks back at group across the way, then at Wal- 
lace, then at Mr. T., then at John, who is still on the tricycle, looks at 
Rolland and Leland play with toy truck, looks at supervisor, at fire en- 
gine, at me, at fire engine, at Miss Ella in doorway, at Wallace in fire 
engine, stares at floor, rubs eyes with left arm, walks off to other end 
of floor and says something to Miss Ella. 

Note: Did not move from radiator throughout the observation until 
the very last. Mouth always hanging open. He complained to Miss 
i that his eyes are hurting him. She says he is probably taking cold. 

u is on. 
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8.34-8.40, Mon., Jan. 7, 1929. 
Says “get out of my way” to child, runs into door with scooter, turns 
and scoots to other end of floor whooping, says “I want to go outside,” 
comes back to this end, goes through door at other end, says “Bah,” 
and scoots length of floor, bumps into bench we are sitting on, hollers 
“hey” as a sort of horn, bumps into doorway and stops, says “Let’s go 
outside,” “Miss Ella, can I go outside?” goes to outside door and out 
on porch without a coat on, stays out a short while, comes back in, 
begs Miss Ella to let him go outside, scoots around the room, says 
“Get out of my way, Rolland.” 
Note: Bill, Cecil, and Wallace are on scooters. 


2.08-2.13, Wed., Jan. 9, 1929. 

Standing by radiator, has top in hand, Wallace comes up and they 
play as though they were hitting each other in faces with tops, Wallace 
leaves and Bill stands staring idly around, top in hand, walks to other 
radiator and hits top against radiator. Walks across room and sits by 
supervisor, turns top idly in hands, watches Roy in auto, tries to spin top 
with his hand on bench, Hilary takes top from him and tries to spin it on 
floor, Bill watches Hilary, H. throws top back to Bill, Bill tries to spin 
it on bench, top rolls off on floor, he gets up and picks it up and goes 
straight back to bench, spins it once, watches Frank tack picture on board 
on wall, stares straight in front of him, hands clasped over top, says 
something to supervisor. 

Note: Hilary an older boy, about 14 and large. Bill is quiet. Not 
greatly interested in others. 


8.24-8.29, Fri., Jan. 11, 1929. 

In fire engine auto, Hilary tells him to come there, but Bill shakes 
his head, looks at Rolland playing on the floor, backs off and backs into 
bench, John kicks him off, and Bill continues backing down the room, 
stops and looks at Dr. R., leans out and examines running board, one foot 
hanging out, Raymond comes up in a toy auto and runs into Bill’s foot, 
runs back up length of floor, John starts pushing him and he says 
“John,” hangs both feet out, John pushes him into Charlotte, she says 
“Stop,” goes forward then, John pushes him the length of floor and 
pulls him back, Rolland puts his head on the windshield, Bill, John, 
Rolland stand still talking, Bill moves over so Rolland can sit on the 
seat beside him, both smile, Bill gets out. 

Note: Usual good humor. 


1.37-1.42, Tues., Jan. 15, 1929. 

Tries to get wheel on toy wagon, beats it on with sticks, tries to 
turn axle, Gregory turns wagon on side, Bill helps him hold it up while 
he adjusts back wheels, Bill turns wagon over and tries to get front 
fixed while Gregory adjusts the back, B. looks over at Martha, B. says 
something to Raymond, says something about the book Rolland is read- 
ing, taps on inside of wagon with stick, says something to Gregory, acts 
as though he were going to hit the floor hard with stick but barely touches 
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it, says something, puts piece of wood up to mouth, says something else, 
picks up front end of wagon and tries to get front wheel on, looks at 
supervisor who is talking to John, looks up at Mr. T. for several 


seconds. 


8.15-8.20, Mon., Jan. 21, 1929. 

Brushing Raymond off, follows him as he carries wagon full of blocks, 
Edward with them, all three play in middle of floor, Roy joins them, Bill 
looks at Jerry and Miss Ella, leans on right hand, aimlessly plays with 
wagon axle, puts one end in mouth, pulls pin out with teeth, looks 
at Edward, Roy leaves the group, B. looks up at Miss G. (obs.), looks 
back at wagon of blocks, plays with them with left hand, looks over 
at me, then across the room to Miss G., then back to blocks. 

Note: Seems quiet and bit tired. His eyes are sleepy-looking. 


1.49-1.54, Wed., Jan. 23, 1929. 

Sitting on end of bench, hands in pockets, stares at floor, gets up and 
goes from room, comes back in, goes to another door, pulls it open, goes 
out, gets broom, comes back in, goes out other door, sweeps up floor of 
dining room, stands holding broom against him, starts sweeping again, 
pushes chair up to table and sweeps under it, picks up pin, sweeps under 
table, sweeps in front of sideboard, goes on opposite side of table, sweeps 
and adjusts chairs. 


Note: Children are assigned little duties which they are supposed to 
do regularly. At best they last for a few moments. Bill sweeps ener- 
getically but rather without plan. Seems to sweep dirt into corners, 
under table, under sideboard—anywhere except out the door. 


8.42-8.47, Fri., Jan. 25, 1929. 

Stands back to side of Miss Ella, holding her hand and examining 
her wrist watch, Gregory holds the same hand and Fanny puts arms 
around her, B. pats her on the arm and says something to her, Gregory 
puts strip of cloth over his eyes, then Bill’s, then Miss Ella’s, Bill still 
interested in the watch, looks over at me, then says something to Miss 
Ella, pats her arm, she leaves, B. kicks Rolland’s wagon, he says “Quit, 
Bill,’ B. kicks two or three loose blocks and then says something to 
Gregory, Miss Ella comes back, B. stands with finger in each ear, sits 
down on one side of Miss Ella, Gregory on other, looks at book front 
Cedric has, John comes up and says something to him, B. does not 
answer but seems to be looking forward into space. 


Note: Characteristically inactive. Other observer notes on same 
observation that B. is rather lazy as usual, makes several movements 
half actively but loses interest and returns to lazy mood. Just after 
observation, CT notes that B. goes over and kicks at Raymond’s blocks, 
which are in a tall pyramid, disturbs them a little, B. sits down on floor 
by him, says something and then knocks them over. It must have been 
agreed on because Raymond didn’t get mad. Other observer motes 
that both boys laugh as they knock blocks down. 
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8.16-8.21, Mon., Jan. 28, 1929. 


Stands near bench, sits down on bench playing with blocks. X, (a 
new child) stands near him for a few seconds and leaves, B. throws 
block up in air two or three times, Edward goes up and says something 
to him, John says something in passing, takes blocks from Raymond, 
piles up blocks and lets one slide down, turns and talks to Milton, who 
comes up and starts playing with Bill’s discarded blocks, M. and B, 
start building, B. gets up, picks up two blocks and slaps them together, 
goes back and resumes playing, on his knees before bench. 

Note: Cecil, Milton, Raymond, and Bill are playing with building 
blocks. Bill, Raymond, and Milton on knees in front of bench. Bill in 
middle. B. more active than usual. 


8.22-8.27, Mon., Feb. 4, 1929. 


Sits on floor, talks to Jerry, touches blocks with right hand, takes one 
up, puts it on two that Jerry had set upright, looks at observer (Dr. R.), 
speaks to him, talks to Jerry, picks up block, puts it on Jerry’s construc- 
tion, Jerry takes block from him as he attempted to put it in place, B. 
adjusts a block on top, J. scowls mildly, B. looks at Gregory (on floor to 
one side, not in this group), talks to G., no response, talks to J., puts 
block in wagon, looks into dining room at Geraldine, picks up a block, 
holds it, looks at group nearby (Gregory, Edward, Leland, and Rol- 
land), watches J. build, talks to Edward as he comes up, looks at J. 
again, picks up a block, puts it on J.’s construction, looks over blocks 
in block pile, looks at Cedric in fire engine. 

Note: Seems to defer to Jerry. Follows Jerry’s building idea. Only 
puts blocks on when Jerry does not prevent. 


1.49-1.54, Tues., Feb. 5, 1929. 


Playing with Lincoln blocks with Milton, watches Roy play with 
bird, watches M. put roof on cabin, puts a block on (a sort of orna- 
ment), M. takes it off and puts it inside, B. says something to M., picks 
up a log and holds it to his eye, tries to make a log stand against cabin, 
copies what M. is doing, hits toe of shoe with a log, says “Here are 
two more big ones,” looks over at Miss Ella, knocks top off, M. says 
“Now Bill,” B. sits up on feet, then back down again, leaning on left 
hand, rather aimlessly stands a log against the house, pushes logs leaning 
against roof off, moves box (containing logs), crawls around and helps 
M. build a smaller house in the back. 


Note: Seems to lack initiative and seems not to show much enthu- 
siasm or interest. 


Interview with Miss Ella, Children’s Supervisor, Tennessee Children’s 
Home Society, Nashville. 

Bill gets mad only very seldom, just when he feels terribly imposed on. 
He doesn’t display any real meanness. He is very even-tempered. 
Doesn’t seem to be as lively as some of the other boys. It seems he hasn’t 
the pep. He plays better with children that are lively than with those 
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that are not. Bill sulks sometimes, not often, when he feels like it and 
not due to correction by me or something another child has done to 
him. I don’t believe that Bill is a very enthusiastic boy. He seems 


to enjoy blocks as much as any form of play. He is not combative and - 


fights very seldom. He plays well with most all the children, although 
he doesn’t play with them all. His best friend is Jerry, and he plays 
more with him than any one else. Bill doesn’t play with girls hardly 
at all. Jerry is the leader and leads Bill. Bill doesn’t object to this. 
I never have any trouble with him, never have to correct him. 

Bill is not finicky about his food. He has a good appetite and seems 
to eat with relish. He goes to sleep easily at bedtime. But he wakes 
up a little sooner than the others and rouses them by talking to them. 
He sleeps in a room with Roy, Frank, and Leland. He just talks, 
doesn’t get out of bed or get into fights. 

Bill is not now sensitive. He used to be somewhat when he first came to 
us. He doesn’t feel easily abused or slighted. He is no longer sensitive 
about his lisping. The children don’t laugh at him or seem to notice 
it. The children can understand him all right and so can I; that is, 
hear what he has to say. 

Bill has been with us a long time, ever since August 11, 1927. He 
was at first very sensitive and timid, especially about his lisping and then 
the usual strangeness. It seemed that the children noticed his lisping 
then but don’t any more. He is not even timid about strangers who 
come in any more. 

Bill has no sleep disturbances. He does not wet the bed. Never has 
since he has been here. He is regular in his elimination. Doesn’t get 
sick often or upset much. He is careless about his clothes and is hard 
to keep clean, not overly so, but more so than most of the children here. 
He lets his shoes go untied and his stockings hang down. And he gets 
himself dirty more than the average. But he is not hard to get to wash 
and clean up. 

He is not a complainer. And not a tattletale. Sometimes he is given 
little odd jobs to do by me, such as sweeping off the sidewalk. He does 
his jobs well and sometimes even seems to want to do them. A few 
times though he does them poorly and this is due to how he feels. 

Bill talks once in a great while about wanting to go see his sister. 
They were rather fond of each other. He probably really wants to 
see her, rather than get a mere vacation. He speaks once in a great 
while about wanting to go to a new home with his sister. This happens 
only when he hears other children mention the homes they have been 
to or hears that one is going to be sent to a new home. But going to a 
home or getting a new home is not on his mind. 

I think Bill would be happier in the country in a country home than 
anywhere else. He seems to like the country. Bill is a child who must 
have some one to push him out, to help him grasp things, and to take 
an interest in him. He needs to become more self-reliant and inde- 
pendent and not follow the lead of others so much. He is rather 
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affectionate and tender-hearted, is easily touched and not at all resentful 
or obstinate. Bill had the impediment of speech when he came to us, 
It hasn’t got any better. I thought that it would have by now. Per- 
haps it takes time. Adelaide had a slight impediment but she could 
pronounce words much better. Hers was not just like Bill’s. I can’t 
quite describe it. It wasn’t lisping. But she couldn’t talk altogether 
clearly. 


Observations at Interview with Bill. Not difficult to establish rapport. 
Came into room with smile. Showed no signs of being afraid or timid. 
Sat down in rocking chair and faced the interviewer. Looked straight 
at him during time when interviewer talked to him. Didn’t rock or 
twitch in seat. Looked away sometimes when he tried to pronounce 
a word. Bill showed much difficulty in talking. Interviewer could 
hardly understand him. When asked to repeat what he said, he took 
some time fumbling with the word in his mouth before he could get 
it out. Sometimes when asked a question as for example what he liked 
to eat best, he seemed to fumble for a word that he could pronounce 
rather than answer the question spontaneously. He pronounces very 
indistinctly. Can’t pronounce c’s or s’s; because was pronounced “tau.” 
He talked to interviewer in words and very short phrases at most. He 
seemed willing to say yes to almost any question. Interviewer had to 
use leading question method for most part, and he would answer yes or 
no. He was more spontaneous on what persons he liked best, for he 
came right out with the names and he stuck to the people he liked and 
in the order he liked them. The interviewer couldn’t get him to change 
the order. Interview not satisfactory. 


Interview with Bill. He said he liked school “awe why” (all 
right.) He said he didn’t like to read or write (that is all they 
do besides draw in his section of the first grade). Said “it too hard.” 
He liked the teacher all right (said yes by shaking his head sort of neu- 
trally). Said he liked the kids at school “awe why,” that none of them 
played tricks on him, punched him, or were mean to him. Said “Yes” to 
question as to whether he missed Adelaide (his sister). Said he’d like 
to be in the country with his sister. Interviewer asked him if he wanted 
to come away from place where he was brought from and he said, “No.” 
Bill said he liked the home he was at this past summer in the country 
better than his old home.. He said he liked the country better than 
town. Interviewer asked him what he liked best about the country. 
He came out spontaneously with a two-word phrase. I couldn’t get 
it. Asked him to repeat it. Couldn’t get it. Asked again and bent 
down to him, putting hand on his shoulder and patting him. Bill tried 
to say it, but I said that’s all right, letting the matter go for fear of 
making him self-conscious. I asked him if he ever dreamt any. Said 
he had a dream about what I thought was a nanny goat. I said 
“Nanny goat?” Bill shook his head. Asked him what a nanny goat 
was. No answer. Asked him how high it was. He held out his right 
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hand about two feet off floor. I asked him what he thought about while 
at school (because teacher said he paid no attention and seemed to be 
dreaming). Couldn’t get answer. Put three or so leading questions. 
He shook his head and said yes to all of them. One was about getting 
back home to play. When asked whom he liked best in the home he a 
came right out and said Miss Ella (the main supervisor). Asked him 4 
who was his best boy friend. He said Jerry. Asked him whom 
he liked next best. He said Roy right away. Asked him if he liked i 
Jerry better than Miss Ella. He shook his head no. Asked him if he 4 
liked Roy better than Jerry. Shook his head and said no. Asked 
who he liked next best after Roy. He paused, looked away, tried to 
think or find the name. I let the matter go. Asked if he liked Adelaide 
better than Miss Ella. Shook his head no. Asked if he liked Jerry 
better than Adelaide. Shook his head yes. Asked if he liked Roy better 
than Adelaide. Shook his head no. Asked if he liked the boys better 
than the girls in the home. Shook his head yes. Asked if he disliked 
the girls and never played with them. Shook his head no. Asked him 
if he ever bit his nails. Shook his head no. I said, “Let’s see.” He 
held out his right hand. No signs of biting. Confirmed this for both 
hands. Asked him what he liked to play with best. He said “fire engine” 
(a motor cart propelled by pedals with ladder on it). Asked what he 
liked to play with next best. Couldn’t get it. Thought he meant some 
sort of vehicle to ride in. Couldn’t get what he liked next best. Asked 
him whether he liked to play inside better than outside. Shook his head 
i and said no. I asked “Outside?” Bill said yes. I tried to find out 
what he liked to do best outside. He answered yes to two or three lead- 
ing questions. Asked him what he liked best to eat. Said something. 
; Couldn’t get it. I said “What?” He tried again. Couldn’t get it. 
: Asked him what else he liked. Said “peaches” right away. I thought 
fy his first answer before peaches was “hot tea.” I said “Hot tea?” He 

was neutral. Asked again, “Is it hot tea, Bill?” He sort of shook 

his head yes. Asked him if any of the boys in the home treated him 

mean. He said no. 


Interview with Miss Henry, Bill’s Teacher at X. X. (Public) School. 

Bill hasn’t come to school this term. He doesn’t do very well. Yes, he 

attended regularly. (Showed the investigator her records, perfect 
attendance for the fall term.) He has been left twice, once in the 

spring, and once at end of fall term. When he comes back, this will 

be his third time in 1c grade. He doesn’t seem to be able to learn. 

* He can’t read very well, does very poorly at it. He can’t talk well, 
a you know. He can’t put a word in a sentence. He writes better than 
& he reads but he does that poorly. Arithmetic? No, you know we don’t 
give the children any of that in the first grade. It seems that he doesn’t 
pay attention in class. He seems to be dreaming all the time. He’s not 
mischievous. I have no trouble with him that way. The other children 
get along with him all right. He doesn’t bother with them any. No, 
they don’t tease him about anything, or laugh when he tries to talk. 
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Yes, he comes to school in overalls. All the boys from the Home come 
dressed like that. The children here are used to it. It doesn’t make 
any difference as far as I can see. I don’t know what to suggest for 
him. He seems to be the kind that can work with his hands best rather 
than with his brain. Oh, he does show up normal on intelligence tests? 
I’m surprised to hear that. Well, he just don’t seem to take to the 
work here. I’ve tried and tried and will keep on when he comes back, 
What is the matter with the children from the Home this term? 
None of them seem to be with us (Investigator explained to her that 
they had been kept out for flu and so much cold). You know, I have 
noticed that sometimes his eyes are red. I wonder what it can be. 
I don’t know what to suggest. I know he doesn’t get help at home like 
the rest of our children. Maybe some one to help him outside of school 
would do some good. 

Observations of the School and Teacher. A fairly new school. Miss 
Henry has a room that can hold about 60 pupils. There seemed to 
be about thirty in the class. The interview was held in the classroom. 
She showed a patient and sympathetic way of dealing with the children 
and of correcting. She said to one boy, (not Bill, our subject; for he 
was not at school that day) “Now, Billie, I'll have to wait for you 
to get your book out and be doing something. Go on. I’m waiting.” 
The child dug under his bench and got a book and she resumed the 
interview. Miss Henry is a woman of about 40. She seemed interested 
in the children and in Bill ‘The principal, a man of about 45, intro- 
duced me to Miss Henry. He said that I was interested in helping 
Bill and then left us. The children, all white, looked very clean and 
neat. Middle-class population. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


Bill has many qualities which will make for a fairly successful ad- 
justment in a foster home. He is a willing child. He can be made to 
do things if dealt with affectionately. He is not a rebellious type. Nor 
is he a complainer. He falls in line well and readily subordinates him- 
self to others—perhaps a little too much. Bill is not likely to cause a 
“rumpus” in a family or in the schoolroom. He is not likely to be mis- 
chievous and stand in need of correction (except possibly for taking 
poor care of his personal effects). He takes correction well and can 
be reached by kind, sympathetic words. 

It is true that Bill is not a “self-starter.” He must usually be stim- 
ulated into activity. However, he is a good joiner in and a good audience 
for a more dominant child. His lack of push or drive may be due 
to his physical ailments (tonsils and adenoids particularly). These 
conditions may devitalize him so that he shows up with lack of initia- 
tive in his social relations and with poor work in his classroom. They 
may be responsible more particularly for his sleepy attitude in the class 
and his inability to pass his work or learn to read and use words. At 
the same time this “lack of push,” if not altered by correction of the 
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nose and throat trouble—if a permanent dispositional trait—may make 
for either success or handicap. In a foster family where parents object 
to children who are too “nosey,” aggressive, or “always wanting to be 
on the go,” but like a slow-and-easy-going child, Bill would ingratiate 
himself very well. But one caution should be made for the child’s ben- 
efit and future development. The family which gets him should not let 
him vegetate, but should push him out—stimulate him, enlist his inter- 
ests, place him on his own as much as possible. 

Bill is “even-tempered.” He is not given to temper displays. He 
does not get easily hurt or find himself abused. He does not cry and 
“tattletale.” The children like him; for Bill can always be depended 
on to do what they want him to do—in other words, to fit in the picture 
in the way they want. 

He also seems to be a child that can be contented with precious little 
in the way of material comforts. And he seems not to crave an over 
amount of affection or sympathetic response. He is not a mollycoddle 
or a “mamma’s boy.” He does not extend himself to make many friends. 
He appears to have developed one or two very special friends among 
the boys of his age in the receiving home. 

Bill prefers the outdoors to the indoors. He is always asking the 
supervisor to be allowed to play outside. The first thing after break- 
fast (almost every morning) Bill asks to go outside and sweep the 
pavement and steps. He is usually allowed to go with another boy of 
his size. It is my impression, although we have only a few outside 
observations on him, that he is slightly more active on the outside play- 
ground than in the inside playroom. 

His love of the outside may be correlated with his preference for the 
country as against the city. This love of outdoors and the country 
should be taken into account in placing him. And further, his attach- 
ment for his sister, Adelaide, should also be considered. Bill misses 
his sister (she is away in a free home). He would like to get in a home 
with her. He could, of course, get used to the separation. However, 
if the two could be placed together, there might be an added factor to a 
successful adjustment; namely, the mutual reénforcement of the two 
children. As it is, Adelaide is placed and Bill is still in waiting and it 
may be that they must remain “these twain.” 

Bill’s physical qualities are no risk (except for minor throat and nose 
conditions). While Bill will probably never be brilliant, his “normal” 
intelligence is certainly no risk. His disposition and attitudes are no 
risk but in the proper situation are assets. 

If Bill has any trait that might be a risk, it would be his speech 
impediment. This is probably not due to anything but faulty speech 
learning. There is no way of telling exactly the extent of the neglect 
and lack of training he suffered in early childhood. The impediment 
seems to be purely the result of bad language habits. Faulty and indis- 
tinct pronunciation, we may say, was allowed to go on uncorrected. The 
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fact that his sister has the same handicap (although not as bad) seems 
to me to indicate poor development in both cases rather than the bio- 
logical inheritance of a speech defect. Nevertheless, this impediment 
may be the source of much embarrassment to him in a new family-and- 
community situation. He may become extremely sensitive, especially 
in reference to new schoolmates and strange children, on account of his 
difficulty in talking. And due to an acquired sensitiveness, he may be- 
come all the more backward and unassertive. His future parents, guar- 
dians, or teachers, should try to make him speak freely and clearly (I feel 
that he can be made to speak better with patient handling) and should 
be on the watch for any signs of retirement or retreat from situations 
in which he has been embarrassed or afraid to act because of his inability 
to talk well. 

















SOME RECENT GERMAN PUBLICATIONS CON- 
CERNING PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOLGY’ 


L. H. Ap. Geck 


Educational sociology or pedagogical sociology—or 
whatever the expression may be—-does not yet exist in Ger- 
many. Though the term sociology has been used for some 
years, yet no organized system of educational sociology 
has resulted. The very important contributions of Ameri- 
can educational sociologists, such as those of E. George 
Payne, Charles C. Peters, W. R. Smith, and David Sned- 
den, are practically unknown in Germany. This is surpis- 
ing, if one remembers that as early as 1880 two eminent 
German professors of education were working along edu- 
cational sociological lines. In 1882 appeared the first vol- 
ume of Otto Willmann’s well-known book Die Didaktik 
als Bildungslehre; nach ihren Beziehungen zur Socialfor- 
schung und zur Geschichte der Bildung, emphasizing the 
need of considering education from its historical aspects 
and in its social functions. Gustav Adolph Lindner—an 
educational sociologist hardly known today, even in Ger- 
many—attempted at the same time to evaluate the results 
of the theory of evolution and sociology for the science of 
education, and to put a new science on a new basis. Unfor- 
tunately, Lindner’s death deprived us of his results in final 
form. Still from his incomplete writings there appeared in 
1889 a little book entitled Grundriss der Padagogik als 
Wissenschaft, which may be considered as the first German 
exposition of educational sociology. 


Between the years 1890 and 1910, a series of studies on 
educational sociology appeared in Germany, among which 
those of Paul Natorp are particularly worthy of mention. 
But as before, there is still lacking a thorough, systematic 


1 Translated by Adolph E. Meyer. 
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exposition of educational sociology. In the main this is 
due to the fact that sociology began to be recognized in Ger- 
many only after the war. Before that time there was at 
least an impetus towards the organization of sociology. 
Since the writer of these lines has been endeavoring for 
years to reconstruct educational sociology and believes that 
he has presented rather clearly its basic problem, perhaps 
he may be permitted to indicate his thoughts very briefly 
concerning the Systemproblem, such as he has been doing 
in various German periodicals. 

The task of the educational sociologist is twofold: (1) 
to train and educate in human society; i.e., under definite 
social conditions brought about by human social life; (2) to 
train and educate for human society; i.e., to form the edu- 
cational processes in such a way that in addition to purely 
personal development there is also fostered an ability and a 
will to adjust oneself to the realities of social living in the 
best sense of the word. 

From this evolves the fundamental basis of the system. 
Educational sociology as a science, concerning itself with 
the sociological aspects of education, may be divided into 
two parts. One of these divisions is pedagogical sociology. 
Its task is to investigate the phenomena of social living— 
the processes and relationships—so far as they can be, or 
are significant for, the educational processes in the broadest 
sense of the term. The second division of scientific educa- 
tional sociology is sociological pedagogy. Its task is to con- 
struct a socialized system of education from the results of 
social philosophy and those of other sciences. 

A great deal of preliminary work will be necessary to 
bing about a systematized educational sociology, having ade- 
quate content and meaning. Especially will individual 
investigations and studies be required. 

A whole series of such individual studies is available in 
Germany. Out of a number of such experimental studies, 
permit me to mention two: one by August Mayer, Ueber 
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Einzel- und Gesamtleistung des Schulkindes. Ein Beitrag 
zur experimentellen Padagogik (Leipzig, 1904); and an- 
other by Walter Moede, Experimentelle Massenpsycholo- 
gie. Beitrage zur Experimentalpsychologie der Gruppe 
(Leipzig, 1920). Mayer found that the group work of a 
class under normal conditions shows.better results than the 
isolated work of individuals in a class) Moede, who was 
concerned with similar problems, proved that in a group 
the mid-level of accomplishment is reached so that there 
is a consequent merging in which the better type of students 


accomplishes less and the poorer type improves. 
*k * %*« * x 


As indicated in the title of this paper I wish to call the 
attention of American educationists to some of the more 
recent publications of German pedagogy. We are con- 
cerned especially with two sorts of writings: those con- 
cerning the classroom and those dealing with the environ- 
ment of the pupil. By comparing eight classes from the 
V olksschule, one class from the Mittelschule, and a class of 
defective children at Litbeck (North Germany )—these 
children’s ages ranged from seven to thirteen—W. O. 
Doring® attempts to make a scientific contribution to the 
study of school grades. The Introduction is followed by 
a clear “Portrait of a Class” and brief sketches of the 
remaining classes investigated. In addition there are 
considered such matters as: group formation, leadership, 
antisocial phenomena, class spirit, social codperation, rela- 
tionship of the class as a group to the individual pupil, to 
the teacher, and to the school as a whole. 

The author emphasizes that the value of his book lies 
less in its general results than in its suggestions for devel- 
oping methods. We do not wish to belittle such sugges- 
tions, but as far as method is concerned, this study is hardly 
satisfactory. In the fields of social psychology and sociol- 
ogy Doring appears to be ill at ease—even in the German 


*Waldemar Oskar Déring, Psychologie der Schulklasse, Eine empirische Untersuchen. (Os- 
terwieck am Harz: Verlag A. W. Zickfeldt, 1927), 219 pp. 
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branches. He develops his material from his practical 
experience and knowledge of education and psychology. 
It is difficult to understand why he does not use the results 
of such well-known sociopsychological contributions as those 
of H. L. Stoltenberg and A. Fischer.* Just as regrettable 
is the fact that he makes no attempt to use the available 
material in the field dealing with the social psychology of 
childhood—such studies, for example, as those of Mayer, 
Moede, Reiniger, and Vecerka‘—to mention only a few. 
Consequently, his treatment is not always satisfactory. In 
the main, however, his work is successful and worthy of 
consideration. As a starting point for further study, it can 
no doubt be used and recommended. 

A splendid contribution to educational sociology is So- 
ziologie der Volksschulklassen by H. Schroder.’ The au- 
thor is concerned with the task of unraveling the social 
complexities of children. His book is divided into five 
main divisions: (1) out of class; (2) in class (here are 
treated the social significance of physical and personal 
environment, social capacities of children, class spirit, mass 
reaction, interests, school friendships, ranks, class leader- 
ship, class offices, rivalry, opposition, conflict, outside influ- 
ences; (3) a Volksschule class as an educative community; 
(4) life in class and the home; (5) continued effect in later 
life of class community life. 

The foregoing study had its initial impetus in the think- 
ing of Professor Dr. Eduard Spranger, one of Germany’s 
great contemporary educators and philosophers. In addi- 
tion to employing personal and other observations, auto- 
biographies, and childhood reminiscences, the author util- 
ized the answers written by children in response to definitely 
formulated questions. 


5H. L. Stoltenberg, Soziopsychologie, 1. Teil der Soztalpsychologie. (1914). Psychosoziologie 
II. Tesl der Soztalps wor od (Berlin: Curtius. 1922). 
Alois Fischer, Psychologie der Geselischaft (Miinchen: Verlag Teiniger, 1922). 


4Lucia Vecerka, Das sociale Verhalten von Madchen wahrend der Reifezeit, (Jena: G 
Fischer, 1926). 


Schréder, Soziologie der Volksschulklasse, Vom reluchele leben der Volks- 


§ Hugo ¢e 
schulkinder (Halle a. Saale: Verlag Max Niemeyer, ‘1928, 215 pp.). 
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Not only in title, but also in method of treatment 
Schréder’s book is sociological and may be considered as 
the best available German investigation on the subject. 
Indeed, it is one of the outstanding contributions produced 
anywhere and deserves to be known more generally. 
Though here and there greater detail might be helpful, yet 
there is apparent a thorough grasp of sociology, together 
with a sharp pedagogical sense. The whole book is written 
with remarkable clearness in good style. 


The problems of pupil environment were recently treated 
in three monographs written respectively by Adolf 
Busemann, A. Argelander, and Walter Popp. Curiously 
enough none of this trio mentions the Grundriss der Pada- 
gogik als Wissenschaft. Im Anschiuss an die Entwicklungs- 
lehre und die Soziologie, which appeared in 1899 and was 
written by G. A. Lindner, though this was the pioneer Ger- 
man attempt to investigate the problems of pupil environ- 
ment. 


Argelander’s® study is a revised lecture and thus not very 
elaborate. It tries to show the influence of a child’s capaci- 
ties on its mental development and accomplishment, and the 
extent to which these are modified and restricted by envi- 
ronment. Argelander concludes that natural environment 
is effective principally in the formation of certain rather 
general types, while on the other hand, so far as social and 
economic milieu are concerned, there is only a potential 
influence on individual mental development. Furthermore, 
he finds that in linguistic influence, in the richness of im- 
agery, and in the time span of adolescence there are at 
least three important periods of mental development which 
may be directly affected by all sorts of environmental 
stimuli. The frequency of such individual environmental 
stimuli, of course, determines their effect. In addition the 
individual’s capacity to react must be considered. 


_ 


© A. Argelander, Der Einfl der Umwel j isti twickl L l. 
(Verlag J Belts, 928). 39 “4 uss der Umweli auf die geistige Entwicklung Langnesalza 
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Within narrow limits Argelander offers a good introduc. 
tion to certain problems. He utilizes a wealth of litera. 
ture, listing as he does in his bibliography some 166 titles 
including studies in German, English, French, and Italian. 
The more important American contributions to educational 
sociology are not listed. 

Busemann’ calls his study Die Untersuchung, Besch- 
reibung und Erklérung der Milieus, in denen die Jugend 
aufwachst und lebt, die erzogen werden soll und dieser 
Jugend selbst, soweit sie im Zusammenhang mit ihrem 
Milieu besondere Artung zeigt. He has in mind the Ger- 
man family, living conditions, school, conditions among 
the proletariat, rural population, large cities. The study 
is only a fragment of what it will be later when revised and 
expanded. By environment Busemann means the totality 
of personal influences and experiences. In Part I he speaks 
generally of a Milieutypologie, and also comparatively, of 
relationships between environment and the _ individual, 
heredity and environment, influences of environment, ex- 
periences due to environment, as well as the initiative and 


suggestive relationships of the environment. Part II gives © 


examples of pedogogical milieu types and considers the 
child’s home life, environment of a child in the country, in 
the city, a proletariat child, environment and education, the 
school as a social and cultural environment. 

Busemann’s book is timely and is the first up-to-date Ger- 
man study of its kind. As such it deserves our considera- 
tion. Full of suggestion, it shows many problems in a new 
light. More elaborate further study, however, will be 
helpful. The book’s main weakness is its discussion of the 
proletariat and the masses. 

Concerning world structure, for example, man’s task for 
one thing is to assert himself, for another, to be a cobearer. 
He can only accomplish this twofold task, if he is so ad- 


7 Adolf Busemann, Padagogische Milieukunde. 1. Einfiihrung in die aligemeine Milieu- 
fonds rod in die padagogische Milteutypologie (Halle a. Saale: Verlag Hermann Schroedel 
)» pp. 
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justed as to be able to meet outside requirements with all 
his abilities, and if, moreover, he is attuned structurally, 
and has experienced a degree of adjustment to the structure 
of the objective-spiritual world. Those environmental in- 
fluences which are vitally essential, Popp calls primary 
environmental influences, and that process adapted to life 
and development he terms adjustment (Anpassung). All 
environmental contacts, which do not come from the needs 
of an individual nature, but from an individual’s adjust- 
ment to the outside world are secondary environmental 
influences. The reaction to which they lead an individual 
in the interest of his best maintenance and development, 
and which in the main consists in producing a less suitable 
development-variant, is called a “fitting-in” process (Ein- 
passung). 

Popp treats these general outside influences on the indi- 
vidual (1) as adjustment effect on human physical and men- 
tal development, (2) as adjustment effect on the imagina- 
tion, emotions, intelligence, and will. After some remarks 
on education and its purposes and education for environ- 
ment there follow expositions of the forms of environment, 
environmental influences on the child, and, finally, a chapter 
on “Heredity—Capacity—Education—Environment.” 

Popp’s volume is noteworthy. It merits special recogni- 
tion, since it contributes a well-thought-out and clearly 
written basis for an educational science of environment; in 
its way it is unique. Even though Popp has not made ex- 
tensive use of sociological literature, neither German nor 
American, yet on the whole, we are glad the book has been 
published. 


If in Busemann’s work inclination to a systematic study of 
environment is visible, on the other hand Walter Popp has 
rendered a special service by actually presenting for the 
frst time such a systematization.’ This contribution, too, 
is due somewhat to the inspiration of Professor Spranger, 





8 Walter Popp, Das padagogische Milieu. Studien zum Milieubegriff und einer Milie:: 
badagogik (Langensalza: Beyer & Sons, 1928), 234 pp. 
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a German contributor to education whom we have already 
mentioned. Popp presumes to offer no more than a study 
“of the theory of the concept of environment, an outline of 
the educational aspect of environment.” A later study is 
expected to present a systematic Milieupaddagogik. For his 
material the author depends upon official reports from 
welfare institutions and juvenile courts. 

At the outset Popp differentiates between the absolute ex- 
terior environment, i.e., the large circle which includes what- 
ever is extrinsic to a given individual, and the subjective ex- 
terior environment, i.e., the smaller circle within the large 
circle which contains the grand total of all those component 
parts with which an individual actually comes into contact. 
There is a difference in the relationship to objects of the 
exterior world which is found in the divers frequencies and 
intensities of contact. To the environment, therefore, be- 
long only those persons, objects of the exterior world’s 
spiritual influence, of which the individual is independent 
or, rather, set apart. The narrower environment is that 
circle whose component parts are in almost constant and 
thus very close contact with the individual. To the extent 
that every individual has a typical and characteristic envi- 
ronment, one may also speak of his individaul environment. 
No doubt in the several component parts he has succeeded 
in giving us a thoroughgoing and unified piece of work, 
which engenders in us a hope for further contributions from 
the same author. 





* 2 * * K 








In conclusion, it should be noted—and we believe we 
have shown—that while a science of educational sociology 
has not yet been achieved in German, still from practical 
life on the one hand and the suggestions of sociology on the 
other, the way is being opened for a new educational sociol- 
ogy which, as we noted, embraces two disciplines: peda- 
gogical sociology and sociological pedagogy. For the prac- 
tice of educational sociology—indeed for education in gen- 
eral—both are of great importance. 





NONSCHOOL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
F. R. Clow 


The chart shows how pupils in the schools of Oshkosh, 
in grades five to twelve inclusive, divide their time between 
the various agencies which in large degree determine their 
activities and consequently their education. 

In 1915 we got returns from nearly two thousand chil- 
dren about their occupations for one evening from the time 
school let out until they went to bed. In 1916 we again got 
similar returns, making nearly four thousand in all. The 
following table is based on these returns: 
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The table on which this chart is based contains subdi- 
visions as follows: 


Family: sick or caring for health, toilet and meals, useful wcrk, and other oceupations at 


me. 

Neighborhood: at a party or social gathering, recreaticn (desultory, crganized, and super- 
vised), local travel, outings. 

Economic: as producer, wcrk away from hcme for pay; as cc nsumer, shopping, at movies, 
pocl halls, jengue games, and ccmmercialized amusements. 

Genera] Culture (not connected with school): church, public library or museum, reading, 
study or practice of music, and other arts. 

School: time spent on school ——. schocl werk done at home or elsewhere. 

In determining the average the year was divided into three kinds of time: schoc! days, 
week-ends (Saturdays and Sundays), and vacations, and statistics were compiled for each. 
Tc combine the three and weight the average, the figure fcr a given oee for schcol 
days was multiplied by five, for week-ends by two, and for vacations sf three. The three 

roducts were added and the total was divided by ten. A fourth kind of time might also 

distinguished which these statistics disregard; namely, travel away frcm home and t 
local community. These statistics also fail tc take account of the cccupations of children 
when they are absent from the regujar schocl sessions. 
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PERCENTAGES OF OsHKOSH SCHOOL CHILDREN ENGAGED IN SPECIFIED 
OccuPATIONS ON THE EVENING OF ONE Day IN EACH OF THE 
Years 1915 anp 1916, AvERAGED By GRADES FOR TEN 
SCHOOLS AND FOR THE Four CLASSES OF THE 
HicH ScHoor 





_ GRADES am HicH 
Vv VI vil vu ScHOOL 

NuMBER OF RETURNS 705 617 597 599 1401 
% % J %o 
Did school work at home..... 15 18 27 30 64 
Did other reading............ 54 61 65 72 63 
Other studying (music, etc.)... 15 18 24 27 24 
Useful work at home........ 67 67 60 65 59 
Worked elsewhere for pay.... 8 10 12 15 13 
Attended theater or movies... 9 10 9 14 18 


Retired before ten o’clock.... 91 86 86 79 56 


These figures are full of meaning, but space cannot be 
taken here for their interpretation. They give factual 
material for treating certain questions about which we have 
had only random observations hitherto. 


Our later work at Oshkosh has aimed at quantitative 
results and not merely qualitative. How much time, or 
what proportion of the child’s total time, is spent on each 
occupation? ‘This has necessitated a restudy of those re- 
turns of 1915-1916 and the ‘getting of additional returns 
for hours of sleep, week-ends, holidays, and vacations, 
and the combination of all with proper weighting into a 
single average day for each grade. That work is still incom- 
plete. In the compilation of this chart it has been neces- 
sary, in places, to resort to estimates, to supplement the 
statistical basis. The chart is therefore provisional and 
subject to correction. 


It has long been realized that the school controls only 
a small proportion of the child’s time. This chart shows 
that the proportion in Oshkosh rises from about one 
twelfth in the lower grades to nearly one sixth in the high 
school. This is considerably more than the proportion in 
many states and more than the average for the United 
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States. The Bureau of Education report for 1920, which } 
used the census statistics for that year, gives the following 
data: 

Average duration of school 

Children 5-18 years of age 27,728,788 

Daily average attendance 16,248,997 

The duration of school, 161.3 days, is 44.2 per cent of 

the year. The daily average attendance is 58.5 per cent of 
the population of school age. Multiplying one of these per 
cents by the other gives 25.857 per cent as the average 
proportion of the days in which children of school age 
are found in school. Later reports of the Bureau show 
that the attendance has improved to some extent since 


1920; also that the duration of school has increased. 

Then when one half of the children get to school on one 
half of the days, how much time do they spend there? The 
standard length of the daily sessions of public schools in 
the United States is six hours. One fourth of six hours § 
is an hour and a half. Applying the percentages exactly § 
gives 93 minutes as the average daily schooling which the | 
average child in the United States received in 1920. Of 
course there is probably no school with a session of 93 
minutes. This “average daily schooling” is only a statis- 
tical concept, but it does give clearer realization of the 
limited opportunity which the school has to direct the activ- 
ities of children. 

And of course also the influence of the school reaches 
beyond the school session. The first item in the table given 
above, on school work done at home, shows how frequently 
this extended influence operates. The percentage of the 
returns which mentioned doing schoolwork at home rose 
from 15 in the fifth grade to 64 in the high school, and to 
69 in the junior year of the high school, which was not 
given separately in the table. To bring out the results of 
this influence, two of my students selected the returns from 
266 pupils who were in the eighth grade in 1915 and in the 
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freshman year of the high school in 1916, and then they 
found which of these pupils subsequently graduated from 
high school. Of those who reported studying at home on 
the days of the two years for which returns were collected, 
69 per cent graduated. Of those who studied at home on 
one of these days but not the other, 45 per cent graduated. 
And of those who did not report home study for either of 
the two days, only 33 per cent graduated. This is the most 
definite result we have found of a nonschool agency. We 
cannot claim that home study doubles the chance of gradu- 
ating from the high school, for in some cases it doubtless 
only marked the pupils who were studious enough to bring 
work home with them and also to make good in the high 
school, as distinguished from those who lacked the ability 
and the motive to do either. But something must be attrib- 
uted to the home which holds the pupil up to his responsi- 
bilities and gives him help if necessary. 


In the same way we divided the 266 pupils into three 
groups according to their reports about each of the other 
occupations listed in the above table, and found the per- 
centage of each group who subsequently graduated from 
the high school. The results, along with the results on the 
school work done at home which are set forth in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, are given in the following table: 


PERCENTAGES OF Pupits, AMONG 266 IN THE EIGHTH GRADE IN 1915 
AND IN THE NINTH GRADE IN 1916, WHo ENGAGED IN SPECIFIED 
OccuPATIONS AND SUBSEQUENTLY GRADUATED From 
HicH ScHoo. 


BotH ONE NEITHER 


OccuPaTIONS Years YEAR YEAR 
% % % 
Did school work at home.............. 69 45 33 
Bre OUP DUNG, ov icon vi ceccwcevicccs 62 39 51 
en ee 68 48 45 
Did useful work at home............... 64 40 43 
Worked elsewhere for pay............-- 38 = _24~—Cts«*OS*1 


occ s dncedvecasacces 
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Note that in four of the seven items the “one-year” 
pupils rank below the “both” and the “neither,” suggesting 
that those who held to a consistent policy gained over those 
who pursued a shifting policy. The low rank of those who 
worked for pay as compared with those who did not re. 
quires several interpretations. (1) In some cases, espe- 
cially when regular, such work is consistent with subsequent 
achievement. (2) Such a boy may become so interested 
and proficient in some vocation that he will quit school in 
order to pursue it. (3) A pupil may be compelled by his 
own or his parents’ necessities to devote excessive time to 
earning and so incapacitate himself for satisfactory progress 
in school. 


A few other comparisons have been tried without yield- 
ing definite results, and there are still others which look 
promising. The various ways of spending the out-of-school 
hours might be correlated with subsequent securing of a 
bachelor’s degree or with success in life as measured by 


some scale such as salary or professional rank, but so far 
we have not had the resources of talent, time, and money 
for carrying them through to completion. We have also 
felt that we should first complete the simpler study of the 
quantitative distribution of the child’s time before going 
further into the more difficult search for results. 








RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest pos- 
sible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this 
department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology, and also those projects 
in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Correspondence 
upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


PoPpULATION Maps To Stupy CROWDING? 


Granted that we wish to use population maps to study1 
conditions of crowding in the home, e.g. in the living quar-, 
ters, rather than of vehicular space, play space, pedestrian 
space, etc., the following is submitted as a technique su- 
perior to the usual population map. Population maps, as 
formerly used, are darkened to show the number of indi- 
viduals per acre or square mile, regardless of the number 
of stories to which the buildings are reared. It is submit- 
ted that taking into consideration the number of stories 
will give a fairer description of the conditions of crowding 
in the abodes of a city, or portion of a city. By taking 
this factor into consideration, we may compare more fairly, 
also, various cities, towns, etc., as well as various portions 
of any one city. 


It is said, for instance, that Manhattan Island is the 
most densely populated portion of the United States. In 
actuality, however, are the people packed more closely in 
their homes, or are they merely spread out vertically instead 
of horizontally? And again, is the Lower East Side more 
crowded than Long Island City? Do our population maps 
compare these fairly? And if not, where are the advan- 
tages placed? How much more or less crowded is Har- 


lem in its living quarters than the Lower East Side, or 
1 This work was done in the Boys’ Club Study now under way at New York University 


(under the direction of Frederic M. Thrasher) in connection with a study of crowding being 
made of the region under intensive investigation. 
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than the Hull House region in Chicago, or than the slums 
of Atlanta, Georgia? We suggest the following technique 
as a quick and easy method of comparing any two regions, 
and a method much superior to the ordinary population 
maps. 








Map = 
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*A small rubber stamp and an india ink pad were used to spot these 
maps. ‘This insures a uniform sized dot and rapidity in spotting. 


Map I shows the actual number of people per floor (fig- 
ures taken from the New York State 1925 census) of living 
space. On the streets, one half of a story was deducted 
for businesses reported on the main floor; on the avenues, 
the full first story was deducted. Thus, if the population 
at 305 E Street was 115, the building 5 stories high, 
with a store on the main floor; 115 would be divided by 
414, giving a result of 25 individuals per story of 25 foot 
frontage. In the mapping of a more recent set of popula- 
tion figures now being gathered, it is planned to deduct 
for the proportion of the building vacant as well as for that 
used for business. Even on as homogeneous a section as 
one city block, we see wide divergences. No. 13-15, a 
new-law type of tenement, 6 stories up, for instance, shows 
considerably less crowding than does No. 37. 
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But to carry the method further. It was noted that the 
number of stories generally ran from 4 to 6 with the 
majority at 5; so the total population of the various 
e buildings was consistently divided by 5, with Map I. as 

a result. The difference between the two maps is much less 
than was expected. The similarity, in fact, is that which 
prompted the writer to make her suggestion; namely, that 
when population maps, especially of urban regions, are 
made, that the population figures be divided by the average 
height of the buildings for such regions mapped. 














Mep I 















































Map III shows the population by actual population 
figures. 
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Now suppose, for comparison, we studied a region in 
Sunnyside, Long Island City, a newly developed region, 
rapidly growing, where height of building is restricted to 
three stories. We make a map of a block in Sunnyside, 
comparable to Map III above; compare it with Map III; 
and exclaim at the extreme difference in crowding condi- 
tions. However, if we compare maps of the same blocks, 
constructed in the manner of either Maps I or II above, 
we find the difference is more than halved; that is to say, 
the original population figures of the region mapped above 
would be divided by an average of five (Map I) or strictly 
by five (Map II); whereas, the original figures of Sunny- 
side would be divided by an average of two, or strictly 
by two. 

The advantage of this as a technique is the speed with 
which it may be applied. Comparisons considering the 
number of rooms, or the number of square feet, or the 
number of cubic feet per person, are obviously superior to 


the method suggested above; but usually neither time nor 
finances permit the extremely laborious countings, measure- 
ments, and calculations necessary to obtain such figures. 
In comparison, the time taken to obtain the actual, or 
average, number of stories, e.g., to a city block, is negligible. 
Mazie EARLE WAGNER 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Cosmopolitan Evening School, by JOHN F. FRIESE. 
New York: The Century Company, 1929, 382 pages. 


This book will be found of great value to all who are engaged in adult 
education. Possibly its greatest appeal will be to the administrators in 
relatively small communities who are faced with the problem of meet- 
ing the needs of the adult population, but do not know exactly where 
to begin. 

The underlying philosophy is sound and follows along the lines laid 
down in the report of the subcommittee to the Committee on Adult 
Education of the American Vocational Association in Los Angeles, 
December, 1927, of which committee Dr. Prosser was chairman. The 
administrator who needs to sell the idea of adult education to his com- 
munity will find many talking points in this report and in Friese’s book. 
The author in his eight years of experience in St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
has learned many tricks of the trade and he gives the reader the benefit 
of his experiences in this volume. 

He takes the reader through the whole process from the preliminary 
planning to an analysis of the administrative duties, with bypaths into 

the questions of State and Federal aid, selection and supervision of 
teachers, determination of curricula and courses of study, successful 
methodologies, and ways of getting the administrative machinery to 
function smoothly. His chapter on “Advertising” is good and full of 
excellent suggestions. 

This volume maintains the high standard of the Century Vocational 
Series. The author’s style is lucid and enjoyable and every bit as good 
as the style of his Exploring the Manual Arts. 

RatpH E. Pickett 


Serving the Child in Fargo, Part Three of Final Report 
of Fargo Demonstration. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund Division of Publications, 1928, 127 pages. 


The Child Health Demonstration Committee of the Commonwealth 
Fund set out in a five-year experiment to demonstrate the value of a 
carefully planned program of health supervision and instruction in the 
public schools. Serving the Child in Fargo is part three of the Com- 
mittee’s report. This part was preceded by the publication of part one, 
Five Years in Fargo, and part two, Public Health Work in Fargo, an 
Appraisal. The present volume includes a discussion of the following 
topics: Health Service for Infants and Preschool Children, School 
Health Services, Maternity Service: Other Nursing Services, Indices 
of Accomplishment, and The Demonstration as an Experience in Com- 
munity Self-education. 
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The most significant part of the report is the chapter dealing with 
the indices of accomplishment for two reasons; namely, first, the fact 
that a carefully planned health program in the community can decrease 
mortality and morbidity; and second, the fact that the results of com. 
munity and health work can be measured in terms of changes in com- 
munity and individual welfare. We have been content in the past with 
the measurements of the results of schoolroom instruction. ‘This sort 
of measurement has served its function and the next step in educational 
measurement will undoubtedly center upon the measurement of social 
changes. This publication takes another step in that direction. The 
book will be read with interest by every teacher interested in health and 
also by all persons interested in the measurement of the social result of 
schoolroom instruction. 


E. Grorck Payne 


The Work of the Public Schools, by the Board of Educa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y., 1928, 612 pages. 


This document is the report of a self-survey of the schools of Roches- 
ter, authorized by the Board of Education of that city by committees of 
its own teachers and supervisors. That the workers had wisdom as 
well as zeal in their undertaking is expressed in Superintendent Weet’s 
Introduction when he says, “Balanced judgment in these matters requires 
the point of view of those outside the system.” So specialists in dif- 
ferent fields were brought to Rochester from time to time for consulta- 
tion and advice, using the process of the survey. The result of this 
combination of intimate knowledge and impersonal observation is a really 
scientific study in the field of education. 

The investigation was authorized in 1924, so it has evidently been 
about four years in the making. The report contains seven chapters 
entitled The Fundamental Studies, Health and Natural Science, Social 
and Civic Studies, Fine and Practical Arts, Elective Subjects in Sec- 
ondary Schools, Specialized Activities, and Child Accounting and Teacher 
Training. Each chapter opens with a statement of the specific objec- 
tives of a given field. Then follows an account of the application of 
various tests and measures with reproduction of graphs and tables inter- 
spersed. The chapters close with a frank summary of the findings, 
together with recommendations for future betterment. 

As one reads this report, he is impressed by its scientific procedure, 
its sincerity, and its adequacy within the reasonable limits which it sets 
up. There is pictured, too, the effective way in which Rochester 
searches out the individual and then tries by one means or another to 
conserve and develop whatever strengths he has, whether mental or 
physical. 

Only one thing is lacking in this report which might be reasonably 
expected. We are told nothing of Rochester as to its size, population, 
industries, or peculiar needs. There is nothing to tell us except by impli- 
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cation just how the Rochester public school fits Rochester. Perhaps 
the authors will treat this phase of their educational problem in a later 


volume. 


Gerorce C. MINarD 


Population and Its Distribution, by J. Walter Thompson 
Company. New York: J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, 1926, 371 pages. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company has divided this book into five 
main parts. Part I gives the population of the United States for 1920 
and 1925 by States and cities. 


Part II lists “State summaries of population by city-size groups and 
kindred State totals for 1920, followed by 1925 estimates for cities by 
city-size groups, and detailed lists of the principal cities grouped by 
size (1925).” Here we find the total population of the State, the per 
cent increase over 1920; the number of families (estimated) for the 
State; the number of farms in the State. There is also a list for each 
State of all cities and villages with a population of at least 1,000. Part 
III: “State and county figures for the number of Federal income-tax 
returns (1922) compared with population (1920) and the population per 
income tax return for each county ir the United States. . . .” 


Part IV: “Retail shopping areas—figures from Part III grouped into 
679 retail shopping areas, showing population and tax returns for 679 
centers and surrounding territory, with the number of department stores 
in these regions.” 


Part V: “Distributors—wholesale and retail in principal lines of trade. 
A specially prepared count of the number of wholesale and retail con- 
cerns in various lines of trade for states and for all cities having an esti- 
mated population of over 25,000 in 1925.” A rather careful defining 
of trades is included on pages 307-309. 


This book is written primarily for those interested in markets. It 
answers the questions: How is the population of the United States 
distributed? What is the average income of the individual in a given 
region? What are the retail shopping areas? How many distributors, 
wholesale and retail, in the principal lines of trade, are there in a given 
area? etc. 


However, it would seem that the wealth of material included in this 
volume on the various States, counties, cities, and villages would be of 
considerable value from an economical or sociological point of view. 
The economist or sociologist interested either in a particular region that 
he may be surveying, or in comparing various regions, should find this 
book a very helpful source. 

Mazie Earte WAGNER 
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Traditional Examinations and New-Type Tests, by C. W 
OpELL. New York: The Century Company, 1928, 
469 pages. 


This book is a very much needed treatment of the subject of the 
examination. No other work has made such a systematic analysis of 
the whole topic as is here presented. Other discussions of the new- 
type test have left the impression, corrected by this author, that the 
old-fashioned examination is altogether out-of-date in educational work. 

The author starts by giving arguments pro and con concerning the use 
of the examination and points out the relative advantages of standard- 
ized tests and tests prepared by the teacher. He sets up criteria for 
good examinations and shows how to make and give such examinations of 
both the old type and the new. In the latter part of the book, pages 255- 
421, the various types of the new-type examination are presented in 
much detail with many illustrations in various fields so that a teacher 
should have no difficulty in following the models given. These include 
the single answer, multiple answer, alternative, completion, matching, 
incorrect statement, and miscellaneous forms. 

There is a good discussion of the marking system, the use of objec- 
tive tests in institutions of higher learning, and a bibliography of one 
hundred items. The treatment throughout is simple and in good 
English style. 

The greatest weakness of the text is found in the discussion of the 
distribution of marks which are got from the new-type test. There 
should have been a number of illustrations of various kinds of data, 
with a more detailed and graphic analysis of their use in specific class 
tests and a more definite listing of the detailed procedure of assigning 
grades. The reader leaves this part of the discussion with a feeling 
that it has not been made practical enough. On the whole, however, 
the treatment should give the teacher of the elementary, secondary, or 
college level a very definite help in the matter of constructing and using 
examinations of the various kinds. 


Pau. V. WEstT 


The American Community in Action, by JESSE FREDERICK 
STEINER. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1928, 392 pages. 


Sociology instructors who desire to provide their students with concrete 
case material for the stimulation of discussion of such sociological concepts 
as conflict, isolation, segregation, assimilation, social distance, and social 
forces, will welcome the vivid pictures of present-day American life con- 
tained in this collection of community records. The majority of the twenty 
case studies presented are concerned with rural and small-town com- 
munities in thirteen of the United States. In these studies special em- 
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phasis is placed on conflict situations, instances of successful codperation, 
crises in development, and factors in disorganization and disintegration. 
Little attempt is made to discuss either social conditions and problems 
or ways of bringing about improvements. The purpose of the records 
is rather to show how the interplay of social forces has brought about 
either growth or stagnation and decline. 


Lucy J. CHAMBERLAIN 


Guide to Material on Crime and Criminal Justice, by A. F. 
KuUHLMAN. New York: H. W. Wilson and Com- 
pany, 1929, 633 pages. 


A classified bibliography, prepared by the committee on Survey of 
Research on Crime and Criminal Justice of the Social Science Research 
Council, containing all titles—books, pamphlets, and papers in period- 
icals—dealing with crime and criminal justice in the United States 
published or in manuscript before January 1, 1927. The titles are pre- 
sented under seventeen classifications: introduction, offenders and causes 
of crime, administration of criminal justice, criminal law, police, judi- 
cial organization and administration, criminal procedure, punishment, 
institutional treatment, prisons, jails, reformatories, pardon, parole, 
probation, the juvenile court, and crime prevention. There are 13,274 
titles listed, each with an annotation describing its content. The libra- 
ries in which the research student may find the materials are indicated 
by means of the Union List library symbols. 


Growing Up, by KARL DE SCHWEINITZ. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929, 106 pages. 


This is a book with which every parent and every teacher should be 
familiar. Many parents who have come under the influence of the 
mental hygienists, though convinced that they should tell their children 
how they came into the world, do not know how to do it. In this de- 
lightful little book, printed in large type and filled with beautiful illus- 
trations, Karl de Schweinitz, who has two children of his own, tells 
children in a fascinating and entirely satisfactory way the story of how 
they “become alive and are born and grow.” 


American Marriage and Family Relationships, by W. F. 
OcBuURN and E. R. Graves. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1928, 510 pages. 


This book is divided inte two parts. Part I, entitled Modern Mar- 
riage and Family Relationships, is written by E. R. Graves. It con- 
sists of the usual commonplaces, and evidently was included because 
the publishers believed a purely statistical study would not sell. For- 
tunately it is but 122 pages in length. Part II, by W. F. Ogburn, 
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entitled A Statistical Study of American Marriage, is a brilliant statis. 
tical characterization of the family in America, of its stability, and of 
the various social factors associated with family stability and family 
instability. It constitutes an invaluable source book on the American 
family. 


Children in the Nursery School, by HARRIET M. JOHNson, 
New York: John Day, 1928, 345 pages. 


A description of the philosophy, organization, and activities of the 
nursery school of the Bureau of Educatonal Experiment. A peculiarly 
significant and timely book in view of the increasing public interest in 
preschool education. 


Exercises in Statistical Methods, by R. E. CHADDOCK and 
F. E. Croxton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1928. 


A collection of statistical problems, designed to serve as a basis for a 
laboratory course. It is planned primarily to be used with Chaddock, 
Principles and Methods of Statistics, but should prove equally effective 
when used in conjunction with other elementary texts on statistical 
methods. 


The Child in Primitive Society, by NATHAN MILLER. New 
York: Brentano’s, 1928, 307 pages. 


This latest addition to Brentano’s Library of Educational Psychology 
deals with the socialization of the child among preliterate peoples. 
Topics covered are: primitive notions of the child, the burden of chil- 
dren, the desire for children, the name, preliminary orientation of child- 
hood, primitive education—initiation and suggestion, primitive educa- 
tion—training of the child, inheritance and succession, social forces and 
the child. A useful and interesting compendium of the observations of 
ethnologists. 


Fundamentals of Objective Psychology, by J. F. DASHIELIL. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1928, 588 pages. 


An introduction to psychology, designed as a textbook for a full (two 
semester) introductory course in psychology, written from a consist- 
ently “behavioristic’ viewpoint, and regarding all behavior as psycho- 
logical process. Covers thoroughly the conventional psychological 
topics, and introduces a large amount of recent experimental material. 
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The Future of Nakedness, by JOHN LANGDON-DAVIEs. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1928, 117 pages. 


An entertaining discussion of the social history and probably future 
of modesty as reflected in clothing. Interestingly displays the influence 
of cultural patterns in shaping individual attitudes. 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The second annual luncheon of the School of Education of New York 
University at the Hotel Pennsylvania was notable for at least two rea. 
sons: first, the new National Commissioner of Education, Dr. William 
John Cooper, was present and gave an inspiring address upon the 
“Qualities of the Leader”; second, the students of the School of Educa. 
tion presented to the National Commissioner an oil painting of a for. 
mer commissioner, Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown of New York 
University. The painting is the work of Professor Robert Kissack, 
head of the art-education department of the School of Education. The 
painting of Chancellor Brown is to hang in the offices of the Bureay 
of Education in the Department of the Interior at Washington. Dr. Joha 
J. Loftus, principal of Public School 80, Brooklyn, and president of the 
New York City Principals’ Association, was reélected president of the 
Alumni Association. All other officers of the Association were con- 
tinued for another year. 

xk ok Ox 

Mr. H. R. Thompson of Frisco, Texas, formerly superintendent of 
schools at that place, has been elected to the principalship of a new 
elementary school at Manhassett, New York. Mr. Thompson receives 
his A.M. degree from New York University in June. 

x kK 


* 


Dr. Ira Gast, who has for several years been principal of Public 


School 8 of Jersey City, has been promoted to Public School 32 in the 
same system. 


x * x 

President George F. Zook, of the University of Akron, has declined 
the presidency of the University of Louisville, which had been offered 
him at the annual salary of $15,000. 

x ok * 

Dr. Max Meyer, professor of experimental psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri from 1900 until the recent difficulties in regard 
to a student questionnaire, was unanimously elected president of the 
Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology at the meeting held 
at the University of Kentucky on March 30. 

x * & 

Professor Lawrence Pumpelly, chairman of the department of Ro- 
mance languages at Cornell University, has been made a Knight of the 
Legion of Honor of France in recognition of his many years of service 
in the interest of France, as a teacher of Romance languages and as an 
aide and interpreter during the World War. 

x ok Ok 

Dr. George Andrews, professor of organ in the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music, has completed fifty years in connection with the Oberlin 
Musical Union, twenty years as organist, and thirty years as director. 
He will retire from active connection with the Union at the conclusion 
of the spring concert, when the Union sings. 
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Charles M. Robinson, superintendent of schools at Lincoln, Massa- 
chusetts, for six years, resigned and is now principal of the junior high 


school at Bingham. 
* * * 


Edna Gerkin, director of health education, Durfee High School, Fall 
River, Massachusetts, has been appointed to go to the Philippines for 
two years to assist in the development of a health-education program. 

x * 

A. F. Stauffer was recently appointed assistant superintendent of 

schools of Jersey City, New Jersey. 
x ok x 

Superintendent Henry Smith, Antigo, Wisconsin, resigned to be super- 

intendent at South Milwaukee. His successor at Antigo is R. E. 


Balliette. 
* * x 


A. J. Mitchell, former principal of the Nogales, Arizona, high school, 

has been elected superintendent of schools. 
x kk 

Arthur H. Hilton, headmaster of a country high school, has been 
reélected by the Government of Australia to make a study of the agri- 
cultural high schools of the United States, under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

x *k x 

Dr. Donald Young, of the department of sociology of the University 
of Pennsylvania, edited the November Annals of the American Academy 
of Politieal and Social Science. The issue is brought out as a separate 
volume, entitled The American Negro. It is a symposium composed of 
nearly forty contributions from prominent authorities of both racial 
groups and deals with manifold aspects of the interracial problem. Dr. 
E. George Payne, of New York University, is one of the contributors 
to this issue. 

cd ~ iad 

Dr. T. J. Headlie, Rutgers University, is the new president of the 
American Association of Economic Entomologists. He has been head 
of the department of entomology at the State University since 1912. 

* cad cd 

Dr. G. B. Harrison, of the English department of King’s College, 
London, has accepted the invitation of the University of Chicago to be 
the first holder of the Frederick Carpenter Visiting Chair of English. 

x * * 

Dr. Samuel Edwin Weber, superintendent at Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed associate superintendent of schools at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, at a salary of $10,000. 

x *k & 

Dr. Oliver C. Lockhart, head of the department of economics and 
finance at the University of Buffalo, has been granted leave of absence 
to accompany Professor E. W. Kemmerer as a member of the Com- 
mission of Financial Advisers to the Government of China. 
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Professor Lauder W. Jones, who holds the Hepburn Chair of Chem. 
istry at Princeton University, has left for France, where he will take up 
his new work as European director of the division of natural sciences 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. Jones succeeds in this work Dean 
Augustus Trowbridge, dean of the Princeton Graduate School, who was 
abroad several years. 

* * * 

Professor William C. Bagley has accepted a place on the Committee 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, which is to prepare 
a yearbook on “The Textbook.” 

* * * 

Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, ’01, Chinese Minister, has been elected an 
honorary member of the governing board of the council of Cornell 
University in recognition of his many years of distinguished service in 
the activities of that organization. 

* * * 

The department of sociology and anthropology at the University of 
Chicago has been dissolved and reconstructed as two separate depart- 
ments. ‘The department of sociology will be under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Ellsworth Faris, while the chairman for anthropology is Dr. 
Fay-Cooper Cole. 

x *k * 

Fred E. Smith, deputy State superintendent of South Dakota, has 

been appointed superintendent of schools of Windsor, Connecticut. 
x *k * 

F. H. Barbee, assistant superintendent of schools at Kansas City, 

Missouri, has left for St. Joseph, where he has been appointed super- 


intendent. 
* ~~ * 


Dr. L. P. Jack, principal of Manchester College, Oxford, and editor 
of the Hibbert Journal for more than twenty-five years, has made a six 
weeks’ tour of America, speaking on adult education. 

x * 
The fourth annual conference of normal schools and teachers col- 
leges of the metropolitan and Atlantic seaboard area was held under 
the auspices of the New York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education at the Hotel Pennsylvania, April 19 and 20. These confer- 
ences of faculties of the colleges, superintendents, principals, and stu- 
dents of these institutions have grown from year to year, both in num- 
bers and the character of the work. The chairman of this conference 
is Ambrose L. Suhrie, professor of teachers-college and normal-school 
education, New York, and associated with him are the following: asso- 
ciate chairmen, William C. Bagley, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; John S. Roberts, district superintendent 
of schools, New York City; Ned H. Dearborn, director of teacher 
training, New York State Department of Education; Roscoe L. West, 
director of teacher training, New Jersey State Department of Education; 
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Alanzo F. Myers, director of teacher training, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education; secretary, Fred M. Richmond, State Normal 
School, Newark, New Jersey; treasurer, Miss Anna M. Fuda, New 
York Training School for Teachers, 135th Street and St. Nicholas 
Terrace; associate student chairman, Elizabeth Ertel, president senior 
class, New York Training School for Teachers (Manhattan) ; Edward 
Leonard, president of student organization, Jamaica Training School 
for Teachers (Queens); and Bernard Donovan, president of fourth- 
year class, Maxwell Training School for Teachers (Brooklyn). 





CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


Professor Frederick R. Clow is head of the department of social 
science and professor of sociology, State Teachers College, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. Professor Clow is a native of Minnesota. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from Carleton College and his doctorate 
from Harvard. Professor Clow is one of the pioneers in the movement 
to modify educational techniques and procedure in keeping with social 
principles and practice. He is the author of Principles of Sociology 
with Educational Applications. The book was the outgrowth of the 
author’s years of teaching sociology to teachers and college students. 
Professor Clow has been one of the active members of the National 
Society of Educational Sociologists. 


* * x 


Dr. L. H. Ad. Geck’s address is Berlin, N.W. 87, Franklinstrasse 6, 
Germany. 


Dr. Walter C. Reckless, associate professor of sociology at Vander- 
bilt University, has been associated with Professor Ernst Krueger, who 
has recently been appointed chairman of that department. Dr. Reckless, 
who received his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago, made a notable 
study of vice areas in Chicago. He has been associated with Professor 
Krueger in the development of a child-behavior clinic under sociological 
auspices for the social agencies of Nashville. He is one of the joint au- 
thors of a new volume on Sociological Techniques which has been pre- 
viously announced in the department of research of THE JOURNAL. 











THE TEACHER’S CODE 


I am MOTHER of my children, and I try to train their minds and 
morals and to love them as my own. 

I am FATHER of my boys and girls, and I watch, guard, and help 
them over the hard places. 

I am PREACHER without creed, and I lead my children “beside the 
still waters.” 

I am TEACHER of youth, that they may feel and know what has 
been and is to be. 


I am SERVANT of the State, and I shall fulfill my obligation to 
pupils, parents, and community, without fear or favor, except before 


God and Country. 
I pray for guidance that I may lead; for strength that I may sustain; 
for wisdom that I may teach. 


I give thanks for the opportunity that is mine to serve my children 
whom the homes of my country entrust to my keeping. 


God grant me grace and gratitude, 
And give me faith and attitude 

To love and lead, to preach and teach 
To serve in all, while serving each. 


—D_H. Cook, General Manager, National Teachers Agency (copied 
from April, 1929, issue of the new journal, Educational Service) 
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